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DAVIE, WILLIAM RICHARDSON (June
20, i7S6-Nov. 29, 1820), Revolutionary soldier,
governor of North Carolina, was born at Egre-
mont, Cumberlandshire, England. Taken by his
father, Archibald Davie, to the Waxhaw settle-
ment, S. C., in 1763, he was there adopted by
his maternal uncle, William Richardson, a Pres-
byterian clergyman. He attended Queen's Mu-
seum College, Charlotte, N. C., and Princeton,
where, after about four years of study and a bit
of military service in New York, he graduated
with first honors in 1776. Though he at once
began to study law at Salisbury, N. C, and was
licensed to practise in 1780, he chiefly pursued
war during the next seven years. After three
months' service under Gen. Allen Jones in the
Camden region during 1777-78, he helped raise
a troop of cavalry near Salisbury and received
successive commissions as lieutenant, captain,
and major. Joining Pulaski's division, he was
seriously wounded on June 20, 1779, while lead-
ing a charge at Stono, near Charleston. After
a slow recovery he raised another Iroop early in
the next year, equipping it partly from a bequest
from his uncle. Operating north of Waxhaw
Creek, independently or with Sumler, he kept
the Patriot cause alive in western North Caro-
lina despite Tarleton and the numerous Loyal-
ists. When Gates fled from Camden, Davie, now
a colonel, acting contrary to that general's or-
ders, thrust his little command to the rear, saved
valuable equipment, fought a reckless but bril-
liant rear-guard action at Charlotte on Sept.
26, 1780, and continued to harass Cornwallis
until the latter retreated into South Carolina in
October. Having in these glorious six months
proved himself not only a daring and skilful in-
dividual fighter but also an alert and resourceful
commander, Davie was seeking a separate com-
mand when Gen. Greene enlisted him as com-
missary-general for the Carolina campaign and
procured his appointment in a similar capacity
by the North Carolina Board of War on Jan,
16, 1781. Though almost without funds, he suc-
ceeded in feeding Greene's army and the state
militia to the satisfaction of that general, who
liked him and kept him with him from Guilford
Court House to Ninety-six (March-May 1781).
Davie detested his work and resented bitterly
the inevitable criticism, but persisted in the
office until it was discontinued and his volumi-
nous accounts were fully made up.

Settling at Halifax, N. C., in 1782, he married
Sarah Jones, daughter of his old commander and
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niece of Willie Jones, who brought him a fine
farm and eventually bore him six children. For
the next fifteen years he rode the circuits of the
state, save the westernmost, as a lawyer. Soon
he was appearing in all the important civil cases,
and for the defense in every capital case. Men
ranked him with Alfred Moore as first of an able
bar. Since he liked to argue broad principles
rather than precedents, he was helpful in the
necessary adjustment of the old law to the new
situation. With the instinct of a military man
he found the strong points in the case, and
brought to bear on them a studied oratory. Tall,
elegant, and commanding, he had a mellow and
flexible voice and a "lofty and flowing" style
which became him well and "astounded and on-
raptured" his audiences (Hubbard, post, p. 83),
Representing the borough of Halifax in the
legislature of North Carolina almost continu-
ously from 1786 to 1798, he more than any one
else was responsible for the action of that body
in ordering the revision and codification of the
laws, the sending of representatives to the con-
stitutional conventions at Annapolis and Phil-
adelphia, the cession of Tennessee to the Union,
and endeavoring to fix disputed state boundaries.
He was chiefly responsible for the establishment,
location, building, and endowment of the Uni-
versity of North Carolina, selected its inslruclorfl
and planned for it an elastic curriculum that in-
cluded literary and social studies as well as the
familiar mathematics and classics. As Grand
Master of the Masons he laid the cornerstone of
its first two buildings. The University, in turn,
awarded him its first honorary degree ancl
dubbed him "father," years before Jefferson's
intellectual child, the University of Virginia, was
born. The state made him commander of its
troops in 1797, chairman of its boundary com-
missions, and governor in 1798.
These honors and achievements can by no
means be ascribed to politics; for North Carolina
was thoroughly Democratic and Davis was not.
In the Federal Convention, though he repre-
sented a large state, he swung his delegation to
the "Connecticut Compromise," lest the move-
ment for stronger government fail He there
favored election of senators and later of presi-
dential electors by the legislature, and strenu-
ously insisted on representation for slave
property. In the fight for ratification in North
Carolina he was second only to Iredcll. While
governor he denounced the Virginia and Ken-
tucky Resolutions and accepted appointment
from President Adams, first as brigadier-general
for the French War, and in 1799 as peace com-
missioner to France. Returning after an en*